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The  Chinese  are  looking  to  us  to  help  and  guide  them, 
in  this  their  time  of  change  and  crisis,  more  than 
to  any  other  nation  of  the  world ! May  God 
help  us  to  recognize  our  opportunity, 
and  in  some  adequate  man- 
ner seek  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge our  manifest 
responsibility! 
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A.  P.  Parker  went  from  Missouri  to  China  as  a pioneer  mis- 
sionary in  1875.  He  was  a pioneer  in  that  this  modest  young 
Methodist  circuit  rider  was  the  first  missionary  to  place  the 
standards  permanently  in  the  great  walled  city  of  Soochow.  For 
nine  years  he  buried  himself  in  the  midst  of  over  half  a million 
people  in  that  great  center  of  Oriental  thought,  religious  life,  and 
superstition.  He  emerged  after  this  period  one  of  the  greatest 
missionary  preachers  and  educators  in  that  great  field,  and  in 
scholarship  in  the  Chinese  language  easily  the  peer  of  any  mis- 
sionary in  the  Empire. 

His  going  to  China  in  1875  was  the  beginning  of  a new  era 
in  our  Eastern  work.  No  reenforcement  had  been  added  during 
or  since  the  Civil  War.  He  carried  with  him  the  hope  and  the 
prophecy  of  a new  and  better  day.  The  hope  was  not  in  vain 
and  the  prophecy  did  not  fail  of  fulfillment.  Followed  soon  after 
by  a visit  upon  the  part  of  Bishop  E.  M.  Marvin,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  E.  R.  Hendrix,  the  spirit  of  our  long-neglected  mission- 
aries, Lambuth  and  Allen,  revived  and  they  were  strengthened  to 
renewed  effort  in  behalf  of  the  millions  of  the  Kiangsu  province. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Parker  is  an  illustration  of  what  an  incomparable 
school  the  Methodist  itinerancy  can  be.  His  educational  advan- 
tages in  the  United  States  were  meager.  With  an  industry  and 
a determination  almost  unparalleled,  he  mastered  the  Greek  and 
secured  for  himself  a substantial  working  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament  in  that  language.  He  acquired  considerable  facility  in 
shorthand  in  order  to  expedite  his  work.  He  mastered  Chinese 
as  few  men  have,  translating  the  entire  course  of  mathematics 
from  algebra  up  to  mechanics  into  Chinese;  prepared  a number 
of  books  in  other  lines,  treatises  on  theology;  was  for  years  a 
member  of  the  Translation  Committee  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Soochow  dialect,  and  afterwards  of  the  Shanghai  dialect,  the  en- 
tire Bible  having  passed  through  his  hands  in  this  work. 
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In  Soochow  Dr.  Parker  established  the  Buffington  Institute, 
which  later  became  the  Soochow  University,  now  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  D.  L.  Anderson.  The  Institute  gave  the  Mission 
nearly  every  trained  native  preacher  we  now  have  in  the  pastor- 
ate, and  under  his  hand  was  a power  for  the  building  of  char- 
acter and  Christian  manhood.  Later  on,  the  Doctor  succeeded 
Dr.  Young  J.  Allen  as  President  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
Shanghai. 

More  recently  Dr.  Parker  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Methodist  Christian  Advocate  and  chairman  or  member  of  a 
number  of  the  most  important  committees  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Missionaries  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  Living 
in  Shanghai  has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  a literary 
and  an  advisory  work  at  the  same  time,  which  has  gone  far  to- 
ward making  a permanent  contribution  to  the  extension  of  mis- 
sionary work  and  influence  throughout  all  the  eighteen  provinces. 

For  unselfish  devotion  to  a great  cause,  for  careful,  conscien- 
tious preparation  for  every  work  committed  to-  his  hands,  for 
splendid  consecrated  scholarship,  and  for  steady  and  powerful 
personal  influence  with  the  Chinese,  he  has  few,  if  any,  equals. 
Methodism  may  well  be  proud  of  this  representative  of  hers  in 
the  great  Empire  of  the  East. 


THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGING  IN  CHANGE- 
LESS OLD  CHINA. 


BY  A.  P.  PARKER. 

I. 

That  China  is  progressing  is  evidenced  by  many  facts.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Smith  has  expressed  the  view  that  China  has  made 
more  progress  since  the  Boxer  outbreak  than  any  other  nation  of 
the  world  has  ever  made  in  the  same  length  of  time.  And  he  is 
right,  as  the  facts  herein  recited  will  show. 

The  evangelization  of  China  is  going  on  apace.  The  number 
of  converts  has  increased  more  than  sixfold  in  eighteen  years, 
and  there  are  now  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Christians  belonging  to  the  various  Protestant  Churches  in  the 
Empire,  with  fully  that  many  more  adherents,  making  a Christian 
population  of  half  a million  in  China.  The  character  of  these 
Christians  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  Christians  in 
Western  lands.  The  whole  country  is  now  accessible  to  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  native  evangelist. 

But  besides  the  direct  work  of  evangelization  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  all  over  the  Empire,  in  which  a large  proportion  of  the 
four  thousand  missionaries  now  in  China  are  engaged,  there  are 
other  movements  in  operation  which  show  the  general  progress 
and  uplift  of  the  people  along  all  lines,  religious,  social,  commer- 
cial, and  political.  The  gospel  is  going  into  China  with  all  of 
its  multifarious  blessings,  touching  every  part  of  the  social  fabric 
of  that  people.  It  is  saving  China  not  only  spiritually  and  mor- 
ally, which  is  its  chief  and  all-important  aim,  but  mentally,  phys- 
ically, socially,  and  politically. 

There  are  four  great  movements  going  on  which  show  in  a 
striking  manner  how  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  working  out 
its  beneficent  results  in  that  great  land.  These  are,  the  Anti- 
Opium  Campaign,  the  Educational  Reform,  the  Establishment 
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of  Constitutional  Government,  and  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Women. 

The  Anti-Opium  Movement  was  actually  begun  by  the  gov- 
ernment three  years  ago,  in  September,  1906.  The  President  of 
the  Anti-Opium  Society  of  China,  Dr.  H.  C.  Du  Bose,  sent  a 
petition  around  among  the  missionaries  in  China  to  be  signed 
by  them,  petitioning  the  Empress  Dowager  to  issue  a decree 
abolishing  opium  smoking.  This  petition  was  signed  by  some 
fifteen  hundred  missionaries,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  through  the  proper  official  channels.  As 
there  was  some  delay  in  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, Dr.  Du  Bose  was  sent  to  Peking  by  the  Society,  and 
had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
Tang  Shao  Yi,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  In  due  time  the  decree 
was  issued,  much  to  our  surprise  and  delight.  We  were  like  the 
disciples  who  had  been  praying  for  Peter’s  release  from  prison. 
We  had  been  praying  and  working  for  such  a decree,  but  when 
it  came,  we  could  hardly  believe  the  fact.  But  there  it  was,  an 
order  to  all  the  officials  and  people  in  the  whole  country,  that 
within  ten  years  opium  smoking  must  cease  in  China.  It  was 
ordered,  among  other  things,  that  all  the  opium  dens  (public 
places  for  smoking  opium,  corresponding  to  our  whisky  saloons 
in  America)  should  be  closed  at  once;  that  all  officials  under 
sixty-five  years  of  age  that  smoked  opium  should  break  off  the 
habit  within  six  months,  on  pain  of  dismissal  from  office;  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant — from  which  opium  is 
manufactured — should  be  reduced  one-tenth  each  year,  so  that 
within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree  no  more  opium 
should  be  manufactured  in  China.  The  British  Government  had 
already  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese  Government  in 
their  efforts  to  stamp  out  this  curse,  and  subsequently  ordered 
that  the  amount  of  opium  imported  from  India  should  be  reduced 
ten  per  cent,  a year,  so  that  after  ten  years  no  more  opium  can 
be  secured  from  that  source.1  This  decree  was  received  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  skepticism,  not  only  by  the  foreign  mer- 
chants in  China,  but  by  not  a few  of  the  missionaries.  Many  of 
the  foreign  merchants  in  China  are  making  a profit  either  direct- 
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ly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  opium  traffic,  or  else  they  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  making  such  profit.  They  there- 
fore not  only  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  execute  such 
a decree,  they  did  not  want  such  a decree  put  into  execution.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  the  missionaries,  who  were  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  weakness  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  officials  in  whose  hands  the  execution  of 
this  law  was  to  be  placed  were  themselves  opium  smokers,  had 
little  hope  that  anything  could  be  done.  But,  greatly  to  our  sur- 
prise, we  found  that  there  was  a public  opinion  on  the  subject 
which  immediately  set  to  work  to  have  the  law  enforced.  The 
Chinese  have  been  seriously  studying  for  these  past  ten  years  or 
more  the  sources  of  their  weakness.  They  have  been  wondering 
why  Western  nations  and  Japan  are  so  rich  and  powerful,  while 
they  are  so  weak.  The  result  of  their  studies  has  been  to  lead 
them  to  see  that  opium  smoking  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  weakness,  and  if  they  are  to  take  their  proper 
place  alongside  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  march  of  progress, 
they  must,  among  other  things,  free  themselves  from  this  in- 
cubus. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  missionaries  have  been 
their  chief  teachers  in  this  matter.  These  have  been  preaching 
and  writing  against  opium  smoking  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
well  known  everywhere  that  the  opium  habit  is  condemned  by 
Christians,  and  that  no  confirmed  opium  smoker  can  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  Thus,  under  the  leadership  of  the  mission- 
aries a public  opinion  has  been  formed  which  is  growing  in  in- 
tensity, and  it  is  this  public  opinion,  especially  among  the  young 
men  of  China,  that  is  taking  hold  of  this  problem  with  such  vigor 
and  with  such  abundant  hope  of  success. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  results  to  date.  In  the  first  place,  a 
large  part  of  the  country  is  free  from  the  opium  dens.  In  numer- 
ous cities,  towns,  and  villages  the  officials  and  people  proceeded 
immediately  to  put  the  law  in  force  and  close  up  the  public  places 
for  smoking.  According  to  reports  from  the  missionaries,  na- 
tive preachers,  and  others,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  China  is  now  free  from  the  opium 
dens.  In  the  thickly  populated  region  around  Shanghai,  where 
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I traveled  for  years  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Shanghai  District, 
I found  that  in  practically  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  that  re- 
gion the  dens  have  been  closed.  And  they  were  really  closed. 
There  were  no  back  doors,  or  blind  tigers,  where  opium  could 
be  smoked  on  the  sly.  The  opium  smoker  is  still  permitted  to 
buy  opium  from  the  regularly  licensed  dealers  in  the'  drug,  and 
take  it  home  and  smoke  it;  but  he  must  not  smoke  in  public, 
neither  can  he  invite  friends  to  smoke  with  him,  and  thus  make 
his  home  an  opium  den.  There  are,  of  course,  some  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  dens  have  not  yet  been  closed,  but  the 
proportion  of  such  territory  is  small,  and  it  is  continually  grow- 
ing less. 

The  opium-smoking  officials  have  been  making  heroic  efforts 
to  break  off  the  habit,  and  many  of  them  have  succeeded.  The 
time  has  been  extended,  in  the  case  of  some,  by  Imperial  clem- 
ency. Others  have  suffered  death  in  consequence  of  giving  up 
the  pipe,  for  complications  are  often  brought  on  when  the  opium 
is  stopped,  which  result  in  illness  and  death.  But  the  Peking 
Government  is  determined  to  force  the  opium-smoking  officials 
to  give  up  the  habit  or  get  out  of  office,  and  they  are  gradually 
but  surely  nearing  their  goal.  No  soldier  or  officer  in  the  army 
is  allowed  to  smoke  opium  under  any  conditions,  and  the  punish- 
ment for  doing  so  is  decapitation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant  is  being  rapidly  reduced. 
An  official  report  sent  last  autumn  to  Peking,  by  the  Nanking 
Viceroy,  said  that  the  area  of  land  being  sown  to  the  poppy  plant 
had  been  reduced  more  than  half.  News  comes  that  Sze  Chuen 
and  Shan  Si — the  two  provinces  where  most  of  the  native  opium 
is  produced — are  almost  free  from  the  poppy  plant,  and  the  land 
is  being  sown  to  wheat,  rice,  and  other  food  products. 

The  British  Government  has  already  begun  to  carry  out  their 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  the  importation  of  opium  from  India 
is  being  gradually  reduced.  In  February  last  an  International 
Commission  convened  in  Shanghai  to  consider  ways  and  means 
to  help  China  to  cope  with  the  opium  situation.  This  commis- 
sion had  been  called  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  consisted  of 
representatives  from  some  nine  different  nations — the  United 
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States,  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Persia, 
Japan,  and  China.  It  was  in  session  two  weeks  or  more,  and  at 
the  close  of  its  meeting  published  the  results  of  its  deliberations.! 
Among  other  things  the  commission  made  an  emphatic  deliver- 
ance on  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  opium  smoking.  An  Opium 
Commission  had  been  appointed  by  the  British  Government  in 
the  nineties  to  investigate  the  subject.  They  only  went  as  far 
as  India,  and  after  some  extended  study  of  the  situation  there, 
and  without  having  gone  to  China  at  all,  but  only  having  cor- 
responded with  some  of  the  merchants  there,  made  a report  to 
the  government  to  the  effect  that  opium  smoking  was  not  in- 
jurious, but,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise 
to  the  Chinese!  The  Anti-Opium  Society  of  China,  in  order  to 
show  the  fallacy  and  the  utterly  misleading  character  of  this 
report,  appointed  Dr.  W.  H.  Park,  physician  in  charge  of  our 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Soochow,  to  prepare  a statement  to  show 
the  deleterious  effects  of  opium  smoking  upon  the  Chinese.  Dr. 
Park  secured  the  opinion  of  one  hundred  and  three  medical  mis- 
sionaries who  testified,  without  exception,  to  the  evil  effects  of 
opium  smoking.  These  opinions  were  published  in  a book  which 
subsequently  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  of  view  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Parliament  and,  among  other  things,  helped 
to  secure  the  passage  of  that  now  famous  declaration  of  Parlia- 
ment that  “the  traffic  in  opium  from  British  India  is  morally  in- 
defensible.” 

iThe  International  Commission  that  met  in  Shanghai  declared 
in  the  most  emphatic  language  that  opium  smoking  is  evil,  and 
only  evil.  They  further  recommended  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  prohibit  their  nationals  from  carrying  opium  in  their 
ships.  This  is  a very  important  recommendation.  For  if  the 
British  cease  to  engage  in  the  traffic,  Turkey,  Russia,  Persia,  or 
some  other  nation,  might  take  it  up,  and  then  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  to  prohibit  the  traffic  would  be  largely  nullified. 

This  International  Opium  Commission  was  a spectacle  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  How  times  have  changed ! 
Instead  of  a war,  such  as  occurred  more  than  sixty-five  years  ago, 
to  force  the  opium  traffic  on  China,  here  were  the  representatives 
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of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  meeting  to  consider  ways 
and  means  to  help  China  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to 
free  her  people  from  the  ravages  of  the  drug. 

The  results  so  far  gained  had  been  so  encouraging  that  a de- 
cree was  issued  last  autumn  ordering  that  opium  smoking  should 
cease  in  five  years,  instead  of  ten,  as  was  ordered  in  the  first 
decree.  The  sale  of  the  drug,  which  is  still  permitted  in  the 
shops  regularly  licensed  for  the  trade,  and  the  private  smoking 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,  are  to  be  finally  prohibited  in  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  last  decree. 

Here  is  a marvelous  sight,  full  of  hope  for  every  well-wisher 
of  his  race.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  newest  nation  of  the 
world — a Christian  nation — engaged  in  a life-and-death  grapple 
with  the  whisky  traffic,  and  such  progress  has  been  made  that  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see  that  that  traffic  is  doomed  to  early 
extinction  in  the  United  States.  More  than  thirty-six  millions 
of  our  people  now  live  in  prohibition  or  local  option  territory. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  oldest  nation  of  the  world,  a 
non-Christian  nation,  engaged  in  a life-and-death  struggle  with 
the  opium  traffic.  Marvelous  progress  has  been  made,  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  any,  and  the  end  is  in  sight.  Opium 
smoking  in  China  is  to  be  abolished,  and  that  country,  so  great 
in  the  potency  of  its  new  life,  as  it  comes  to  its  own  and  develops 
its  national  spirit,  will  be  freed  from  the  incubus  that  has  so  long 
weighed  it  down.  The  oldest  and  the  newest  nation  in  the  world 
are  going  to  sing  the  song  of  victory  together! 

II. 

The  year  1906  was  a notable  one  in  modern  Chinese  history. 
The  old  Empress  Dowager,  who  had,  in  1898,  checked  the  young 
Emperor  in  his  zealous  efforts  at  reform,  and  had  set  back  the 
hands  on  the  dial  of  progress,  and,  by  her  reactionary  policy, 
brought  on  the  Boxer  madness  of  1900,  had  so  far  changed  her 
point  of  view  that  she  set  about  doing  the  very  things  for  the  do- 
ing of  which  she  had,  with  the  help  of  the  reactionary  leaders  of 
the  time,  deprived  the  Emperor  of  his  power  and  made  him  but  a 
mere  figurehead  in  his  own  government  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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She  not  only  issued  the  decree  against  opium,  above  referred  to, 
but  she  promulgated  two  other  edicts  that  were  nothing  short  of 
revolutionary  in  their  character.  She  ordered  that  the  old  sys- 
tem of  education  in  China  should  be  abolished  and  Western  edu- 
cation established  in  its  place,  and  she  issued  a decree  granting 
Constitutional  Government  to  the  country. 

By  a stroke  of  the  vermillion  pen,  she  swept  away  the  old  or- 
der of  things  in  the  educational  system ; and  henceforth  any  man 
in  China  who  wants  to  follow  an  official  career  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination, not  in  the  old  Confucian  classics,  but  in  the  branches 
of  modern  learning — mathematics,  science,  Western  history,  ge- 
ography, philosophy,  etc.  A fair  illustration  of  the  old  Chinese 
system^  of  education  may  be  given  by  supposing  that  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  the  courses  of  study  were  based  on 
mediaeval  theology,  and  that  from  the  primary  school  right  away 
up  to  the  highest  schools  and  colleges  in  the  land,  all  students  did 
nothing  but  commit  these  works  to  memory,  and  that  no  man 
could  be  eligible  to  an  official  position  in  the  country  until  he  had 
passed  an  examination  held  by  a government  examiner,  and  writ- 
ten an  essay  on  some  subject  taken  from  these  works.  This  is 
practically  what  the  Chinese  have  been  doing  for  many  centuries, 
and  they  have  called  it  education.  In  their  system  there  has  been 
no  mathematics,  no  Western  history,  no*  science  or  geography,  no 
astronomy,  nothing  that  we  call  education.  Up  to  ten  years  ago, 
it  had  been  the  boast  of  Chinese  scholars  that  their  education 
had  not  been  adulterated  by  anything  of  modern  origin.  They 
have  been  under  the  dominion  of  a philosophy  somewhat  like 
that  of  Aristotle,  which  ruled  the  thought-world  of  Europe  for 
nine  hundred  years.  They  formed  their  theories  about  things, 
and  then  looked  into  the  facts  around  them.  If  the  facts  did  not 
conform  to  the  theories,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  This 
was  the  condition  of  philosophy  in  Europe  before  the  days  of 
Bacon,  who  taught  men  to  look  at  facts  and  make  their  theories 
conform  to  facts.  The  Chinese  have  also  held  practically  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy.  They  believed  that  the  earth  is 
in  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
revolve  around  it. 
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But  now  there  has  been  a complete  right-about-face,  a revo- 
lution in  their  mental  attitude  that  is  marvelous  in  the  sweep  of 
its  far-reaching  significance.  They  are  from  henceforth  fi>  study 
the  facts  of  the  physical  world  about  them;  and  if  their  theories 
do  not  conform  to  the  facts,  the  theories  must  go  by  the  board. 
They  are  to  learn  that  the  earth  is  not  the  central  fact  in  the  uni- 
versal scheme  of  things — that  it  is  but  a speck  of  star-dust  in  the 
infinite  universe  of  worlds  on  worlds  arrayed.  We  may  imagine, 
but  we  cannot  describe,  what  this  intellectual  revolution,  this 
mental  emancipation,  will  mean  to  the  Chinese,  and  through  them 
to  the  whole  world,  as,  in  consequence  of  it,  China  comes  to 
bulk  larger  and  larger  in  the  development  of  the  world’s  civiliza- 
tion that  is  to  take  place  in  the  immediate  future  around  the 
Pacific  basin. 

The  old  order  of  things  having  been  abrogated,  a new  educa- 
tional system  is  to  be  put  in  its  place.  The  government  has,  for 
these  nearly  three  years,  been  studying  this  problem  with  a view 
to  inaugurating  a system  of  public  schools  for  the  whole  country. 
They  have  not  yet  reached  a final  conclusion,  and  so  China  is 
passing  through  a transition  period  in  her  educational  affairs,  and 
a somewhat  chaotic  condition  of  things  prevails  for  the  time  be- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  officials  and  public-spirited  men  of  wealth 
are  establishing  schools  on  their  own  account,  which  are  in  some 
measure  meeting  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Even  before  the  de- 
cree abolishing  the  old  order  of  things  was  issued,  many  such 
schools  had  been  established.  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  while  he  was  Vice- 
roy of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chihli,  had  inaugurated  a pub- 
lic school  system  in  his  province,  and  under  the  superintendency 
of  Mr.  C.  D.  Tenney,  President  of  the  Tientsin  University,  had 
established  more  than  five  thousand  primary  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  that  province  in  Western  learning. 
Numerous  ambitious  educational  schemes  had  been  started  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  missionaries  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  officials  who  were  promoting  these  schemes  to 
go  and  take  charge  of  them.  This  writer,  among  others,  had  an 
urgent  call  to  go  to  Nanking  and  take  charge  of  a university 
that  the  Viceroy  wanted  to  establish  there.  The  salary  offered 
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was  about  three  times  that  paid  him  by  the  Board  of  Missions. 
Other  educational  missionaries  received  the  same  offers  and  ur- 
gent appeals  for  help.  Some  refused,  as  did  this  writer,  feeling 
that  they  were  doing  more  effective  work  for  China  in  a mission 
school  than  they  could  do  in  a government  school.  Others 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  the  call,  seeing,  as  they  thought,  an 
opening  for  usefulness  in  helping  to  shape  the  educational  policy 
of  the  country.  Since  the  period  of  educational  reform  was  defi- 
nitely inaugurated  by  the  decree  of  1906,  many  more  schools 
have  been,  and  are  being,  established  by  officials  and  gentry 
throughout  the  country  for  teaching  Western  education.  These, 
while  in  some  measure  meeting  the  needs  of  the  new  situation, 
are  also  preparatory  to  the  inauguration  of  a complete  govern- 
ment system  of  free  schools  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  will  in 
the  near  future. 

Students  are  now  going  abroad  in  increasing  numbers  to  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  Japan,  to  get  an  education  along  Western 
lines.  A large  number  have  gone  to  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. There  are  more  than  three  hundred  Chinese  students  in 
America,  and  about  five  thousand  in  Japan.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  a marvelous  exodus  of  Chinese  students  to  Japan  took  place. 
The  idea  got  abroad  in  China  that  Western  learning  could  be 
obtained  cheaply  and  quickly  in  Japan.  Many  thought  that  with 
six  months’  study  in  that  country  all  the  essential  parts  of  a 
Western  education  could  be  secured — English,  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, etc.  So  Chinese  students  began  to  go  to  Japan  in  large 
numbers,  and  at  one  time  there  were  about  sixteen  thousand  of 
them  in  that  country,  principally  in  Tokio.  The  Japanese  schools 
were  overwhelmed  with  the  numbers,  and  found  themselves  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  in  any  adequate  manner.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  students  were  soon  disillusioned.  They  found 
that  they  could  not  get  Western  learning  so  easily  as  they  had 
thought,  and  it  was  not  many  months  before  they  began  to  drift 
back  home,  wiser,  if  sadder,  men.  The  number  has  been  reduced 
to  about  five  thousand  at  the  present  time.  But  even  this  num- 
ber is  significant,  by  reason  of  its  size,  as  showing  one  of  the 
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ways  by  which  Japan  is  exerting  such  a profound  influence  over 
Chinese  affairs  to-day. 

Vast  quantities  of  our  educational  literature  which  have  been 
translated  into  Chinese,  principally  by  the  missionaries,  are  being 
published  and  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  country  by  the 
various  publishing  houses,  missionary  and  other,  that  are  op- 
erating in  Shanghai,  Canton,  Foochow,  and  other  places.  Mil- 
lions of  pages  of  schoolbooks  and  general  literature  of  all  kinds, 
translated  from  the  English,  and  some  from  the  German  and 
French,  are  being  bought  and  read  with  avidity  by  the  Chinese 
throughout  the  country.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  form  some  idea  of 
what  the  leaven  of  ideas  thus  working  in  the  Chinese  mind  may 
accomplish  in  the  immediate  future.  A Baconian  age  has  dawned 
upon  China.  Her  Novum  Organum  is  already  being  written. 
The  New  Learning  has  taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  mental  bondage  to  the  ignorance  and  false  philoso- 
phy of  the  past  is  being  shattered  by  the  impact  of  the  new  ideas 
from  the  West.  The  Chinese  are  turning  from  the  dead  past,  and 
their  faces  are  toward  the  sunrise. 

The  following  from  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  gives  a clear  idea 
of  the  educational  changes  now  going  on  in  China : 

The  greatest  change  of  all  is  the  complete  abolition  of  a system  of  ex- 
aminations having  the  sanction  of  nearly  two  millenniums,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  modern  learning.  . . . Whether  we  consider  the  millions  con- 
cerned, or  the  consequences  of  the  step,  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
most  comprehensive  intellectual  revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Men- 
tal torpor  has  been  succeeded  by  alertness  of  mind,  and  of  body  as  well;  for 
in  the  colleges  and  schools  with  which  China  now  swarms,  athletics  take  a 
prominent  place.  Young  men  who,  but  a few  years  since,  would  have  been 
taught  the  proprieties  according  to  the  Confucian  “code  for  mummies,”  are 
now  gazed  at  by  thousands  of  excited  spectators  (including  many  high  offi- 
cials), making  the  hundred-yard  dash,  putting  the  shot,  executing  the  pole- 
vault,  doing  the  long-jump,  ending  with  the  tug  of  war,  and  the  singular 
spectacle  of  prizes  presented  by  a Chinese  lady!  With  the  flat  cap  and  the 
semi-foreign  uniform  has  come  a new  scholastic,  a new  provincial,  a new 
national  spirit, — the  evolution  of  patriotism  that  almost  takes  away  your 
breath. 

Colleges  for  commerce,  engineering,  police,  and  many  others,  are  found 
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everywhere.  The  whole  educational  enterprise  of  the  government  abounds 
in  crudities  and  absurdities,  such  as  opening  provincial  colleges  in  advance 
of  intermediate  or  primary  schools,  and  agricultural  colleges  with  no  ade- 
quate text-books  or  experimental  farms.  But  the  Chinese  appreciate  learn- 
ing for  its  own  sake.  They  have  unlimited  patience  and  perseverance,  and, 
like  the  Japanese,  will  eventually  overcome  all  obstacles. 

III. 

The  decree  of  the  Empress  Dowager  granting  a constitution 
to  China  was  issued  not  long  after  the  decrees  in  regard  to  opium 
and  education.  When  the  decree  first  appeared,  no  date  was 
given  as  to  the  time  when  the  constitution  should  go  into  opera- 
tion. The  fact  leaked  out  later  on  that  some  of  the  progressive 
statesmen  had  urged  her  to  set  the  time  at  ten  years ; but  the  old 
reactionary  officials,  who  did  not  want  constitutional  government 
at  all,  succeeded  in  erasing  the  time  limit  from  the  original  de- 
cree, so  that  the  promise  held  out  to  the  people  that  they  should 
have  a part  in  their  own  government  was  altogether  indefinite  as 
to  time.  Still,  something  had  been  done,  and  there  was  general 
rejoicing  throughout  the  country.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in 
many  places,  where  congratulatory  speeches  were  made  and  the 
streets  and  houses  in  towns  and  cities  were  illuminated  at  night. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  people  did  not  know  just  what  con- 
stitutional government — lih  hsien — meant.  But  they  were  sure 
that  a good  time  was  coming.  Some  old  country  fellows — peas- 
ant farmers — whom  I overheard  talking  about  it  on  one  of  my 
boat  trips  out  from  Shanghai,  said  that  now  as  they  were  to  have 
constitutional  government  they  would  not  -have  to  pay  rent  or 
taxes  any  more! 

For  many  months  after  the  decree  was  issued  the  subject  was 
argued  back  and  forth  among  the  high  officials  in  Peking  and 
the  provinces — between  the  conservatives,  who  did  not  want  con- 
stitutional government  at  all,  and  the  progressives,  who  wanted 
it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it.  The  progressive  party  finally 
triumphed,  in  part  at  least,  and  an  edict  was  issued  last  year  laying 
out  a programme  of  procedure  for  each  year  for  nine  years  until 
19 17,  when  a parliament  is  to  be  elected  to  assemble  in  Peking 
and  make  laws  for  the  country,  and  the  final  establishment  of 
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constitutional  government  is  to  be  consummated.  Methods  of 
taxation  are  to  be  changed;  local  and  provincial  assemblies  are 
to  be  elected  to  have  control  of  local  and  provincial  affairs;  and 
a campaign  of  education  is  to  be  carried  on  to  prepare  the  people 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  which  is  to  be  given  them. 
Manhood  suffrage  will  not  be  granted  at  first.  The  country  is 
not  yet  ready  for  that.  There  will  be  both  a property  and  a lit- 
erary qualification  required,  and  certain  classes  are  to  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  voting  altogether,  such  as  criminals,  sons  of 
traitors,  etc.  Already  elections  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the 
provinces  for  local  and  provincial  assemblies,  and  the  process  of 
education  for  the  supreme  duty  and  privilege  of  electing  a national 
parliament  is  going  on.  By  the  end  of  1917  we  shall  have  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  fully 
established  in  China  under  a limited  monarchy,  fashioned  some- 
what after  the  form  of  the  English  Government. 

China  is  one  of  the  last  four  absolute  monarchies  of  the  world 
that  are  working  out  the  problem  of  popular  government,  and 
she  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  is  doing  it  along  peaceful  lines. 
Russia  has,  it  is  true,  established  the  Douma.  But  in  the  terrific 
struggle  of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  oligarchy  of  the  Grand 
Dukes,  imprisonment,  banishment  to  Siberia,  and  bloodshed  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  Persia 
the  Shah  promised  constitutional  government,  and  then  revoked 
his  promise.  The  Nationalists  have  had  to  fight  for  their  rights, 
and  after  several  sanguinary  battles  and  the  loss  of  many  lives, 
the  Shah  has  been  deposed  and  constitutional  government  has 
been  established.  In  Turkey  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
popular  government  would  be  secured  without  violence.  One 
fine  morning  the  Sultan  awoke  and  found  the  Young  Turks  in 
command  of  the  government,  and  he  promised  to  do  what  they 
wanted  him  to  do.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  repented  of  his 
liberality  and  began,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  reactionaries 
in  the  palace,  to  plot  the  overthrown  of  the  Young  Turks  and  the 
recovery  of  his  absolutism.  In  consequence  of  this  treason  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan,  the  Young  Turks  had  to  gather  their 
forces  and  march  on  Constantinople,  capture  the  city,  depose  the 
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Sultan,  and  hang  up  several  of  the  reactionary  palace  officials  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  as  a warning  to  all  who  might  wish  to  cur- 
tail the  liberties  of  the  people  and  interfere  with  popular  govern- 
ment. 

But  China  is  working  out  this  problem  in  a peaceable  way; 
and  while  the  elements  of  revolution  and  disorder  exist  in  the 
country,  the  officials  have  had  such  a firm  grasp  on  the  situation, 
and  the  new  rule  of  the  Prince  Regent  is  so'  liberal,  sane,  and 
hopeful,  that  the  leaders,  who  might  otherwise  have  attempted 
revolution,  have  had  no  rallying  cry  with  which  to  inspire  their 
followers.  They  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  make  any 
headway,  and  there  is  good  prospect  that  there  will  not  be  any 
violence  or  uprising  of  the  people.  Progress  along  all  lines  will 
go  on,  and,  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
China  will  in  the  near  future  take  her  rightful  place  in  the 
march  of  progress  with  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  present  situation  in 
China  is  the  new  ruler,  Prince  Chun.  He  has  seen  something  of 
Europe,  as  he  was  sent  to  Germany,  immediately  after  the  Boxer 
uprising,  to  bear  the  apologies  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
Germany  for  the  assassination  of  the  German  Minister  to  Peking 
during  that  outbreak.  On  his  way  to  Europe  he  stopped  in 
Shanghai.  I had  an  opportunity  to  see  him  at  that  time.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  China,  of 
which  I was  a member,  called  on  him  in  a body.  We  expressed 
to  him  our  good  wishes  for  his  journey,  and  also  bespoke  his 
favorable  attention  to  American  interests  in  China,  both  mis- 
sionary and  mercantile.  His  reply  to  our  address  was  very  hap- 
py and  appreciative.  He  was  a young  man  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  we  were  impressed  with  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
character  which  were  manifest  in  his  general  bearing.  Since  his 
return  to  China,  he  has  always  shown  himself  to  be  in  favor  of 
progress  along  all  helpful  lines;  and  now  that  he  is  in  supreme 
control,  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  who  has  been  proclaimed 
Emperor,  we  have  every  reason  to  look  for  good  government 
and  general  prosperity  for  the  whole  country. 
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IV. 

Limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  the  great 
movements  that  are  going  on  in  China  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  women,  spiritually,  mentally,  and  socially.  Woman  has  been 
bound  in  China  for  lo!  these  many  centuries,  spiritually,  by  the 
idolatry  and  sin  of  the  people ; mentally,  by  the  ignorance  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  female  education ; socially,  by  the  low  ideals  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  woman,  the  prevalence  of  polygamy, 
and  the  cruel  custom  of  foot-binding,  etc.  But  the  day  of  her 
freedom  has  already  dawned.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
breaking  the  power  of  sin  and  idolatry  over  the  nation.  Female 
education  is  taking  hold  of  the  thought  of  the  people,  and  schools 
are  being  established  everywhere,  even  by  officials  and  citizens  of 
wealth,  for  the  education  of  the  women  and  girls  of  the  land. 
Anti-foot-binding  societies  are  being  organized  everywhere,  and 
the  cruel  custom  of  foot-binding  is  already  doomed  and  is  fast 
disappearing  from  among  the  people.  Higher  ideals  for  woman 
are  taking  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  men,  and  the  debasing 
custom  of  polygamy  will  go,  together  with  the  other  evil  prac- 
tices of  heathenism  that  cannot  stand  the  impact  of  the  Christian 
civilization  from  the  West. 

Many  other  facts  full  of  hope  and  significance  might  be  noted, 
did  time  and  space  allow.  Great  commercial  movements  are 
going  on.  The  import  and  export  trade  of  China  in  1908 
amounted  to  over  $446,000,000,  a large  share  of  which  was 
done  by  the  United  States.  About  three  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  built  and  are  already  in  operation,  and  twice  as 
many  more  miles  have  been  projected  and  are  to  be  built  as  soon 
as  possible.  Telegraph  lines  connect  all  the  important  cities  and 
towns.  Telephones  are  in  use  in  many  of  the  cities.  Coal  mines 
are  being  opened  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery, — etc.,  etc.  In 
short,  an  era  of  industrial  development  is  beginning  in  China,  the 
possibilities  of  which,  both  to  China  and  the  whole  world,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  old  Empire,  which  was  thought  to  be  so  absolutely 
unchangeable,  is  changing,  and  changing  rapidly.  So  swift  in- 
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deed  are  the  changes  now  going  on  that  any  one  who  wants  to 
see  the  old  China  ought  not  to  delay  his  visit  very  long. 

A great  problem  confronts  these  United  States,  which  is, 
What  kind  of  a civilization  shall  be  wrought  out  around  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  in  the  immediate  future?  In  ancient  times 
civilization  developed  along  the  rivers,  like  that  of  Egypt  along 
the  Nile,  those  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  along  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  of  China  along  the  Yellow  River.  In  later  times 
the  Mediterranean  was  the  scene  of  its  operations.  Modern  civ- 
ilization began  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  mighty  civilizations  of  Europe  and  America  have  been 
wrought  out  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  westward 
the  star  of  empire  has  taken  its  way  until  the  East  and  West 
have  met  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Here  the  civilization  of 
the  immediate  future  is  to  be  developed,  and  the  United  States 
and  China  are  to  be  the  principal  factors  in  its  development.  The 
all-important  question  is,  What  religion,  what  language,  what 
commerce,  what  ideals,  shall  dominate  the  civilization  of  the 
Pacific  basin?  The  answer  rests  largely  with  the  United  States. 
If  we  can  extend  the  helping  hand  to  the  Chinese — whose  hands 
are  now  stretched  out  to  the  world  for  aid — by  sending  mission- 
aries to  teach  them  our  Christianity  and  Western  education  and 
our  national  and  domestic  ideals,  and  if  we  can  show  them  our 
national  good  will  and  thus  gain  their  confidence  and  good  will, 
we  shall  in  cooperation  with  them  work  out  a civilization  that 
will  be  a blessing  to  the  world,  and  thus  in  the  most  effective 
manner  avert  the  so-called  Yellow  Peril  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  The  Chinese  are  looking  to  us  to  help  and  guide 
them  in  this  their  time  of  change  and  crisis,  more  than  to  any 
other  nation  of  the  world!  May  God  help  us  to  recognize  our 
opportunity,  and  in  some  adequate  manner  seek  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge our  manifest  responsibility! 
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